from power, and he urged a coalition of the aristocracy
and the wealthy against this danger. It is clear enough
that what he had in mind was a situation, like that of
Chartism, or the French Revolution of 1848, in which the
masses would use their political power to undermine
respect for property. Particularly, he feared a situation in
which the masses should find "two combinations of
well-taught and rich men constantly offer to defer to
their decision, and compete for the office of executing it.
Foxfopuli will be vox diaboli if it is worked in that manner.**
"A political combination of the lower classes,'* he wrote,
"as such and for their own objects, is an evil of the first
magnitude; a permanent combination of them would make
them (now that so many of them have the suffrage)
supreme in the country; and their supremacy, in the state
they now are, means the supremacy of ignorance over
instruction, and of numbers over knowledge*"
Thatfearof the brute force of numbers is a characteristic
of the generation in which Bagehot wrote. Mill and Maine
and Lecky are all, in different degrees, pervaded by its
influence in their writings. It is, of course, clear now that
in some ways their fear was greatly exaggerated. They
undep-estimated the power of education to make men
take long views; they under-estimated the influence of
propaganda in maintaining ancient routines of thought
But, at least from one aspect, their fear of a democracy
based on universal suffrage has a significance in which
their warnings are of great importance.
For it is certain that in any society where men and
women enjoy universal suffrage, there will be a persistent
urgency to use their political power for the improvement
of their material conditions. So long as the economic
system is able continuously and measureably to respond
to their demands, they are unlikely to discuss those